CHAPTER I 


Forbidden Imagery: 

An Approach to the Divine 


Reflection arises when perception yields contradictory impressionsd 

—Plato 


I MAGINAL REALITY touches us at exceptional mo¬ 
ments. It may announce its presence during sleep in the 
transporting dream or nightmare, or stir us when we 
wake as a muse, guardian angel, or demon. Some call it the 
Imaging the realm of the archetypes, the home of the gods 
an3go3desses, the land of the daimonesLQ^the source of the 
creative muse. Others simply call it th/soulAHere we find a 
realm of connectivity that at once attracts and frightens us, 
a realm we little understand in the West where we tend to 
reject the cast of imaginal characters a s trivial or pathologi¬ 
cal. We fear their explosive, entrancing energies. Yet how fun¬ 
damental this imaginal layer of consciousness is, how deeply 
its invisible activities influence us. For through immersion in 
th e imaginal , we enter the world of connective union s, those 
unseen relationships that appear to structure inner life. Here 
we discover the relationship of consciousness to the vast 
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unconscious; the attachment o f the familiar mind to the hid¬ 
den recesses of the hody; and the fluid play of thought and 
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feeling through our seemingly solid identity. The numinous 
image plays magician, conjoining disparate parts of our¬ 
selves, uniting these realms of body and mind, of conscious¬ 
ness and the unconscious. The image also links us to a sphere 
outside our consensus reality, for it is in the world of images 
that the spirit meets the senses to inform a particularly 
human vision. 


Personal Imaginal Invasions 

My own interest in imaginal realms began with a series of 
confoundin g invasions of daimonic imagery into my every¬ 
day life. Some months after the birth of my daughter, just 
prior to my 40th birthday, startling episodes of spontaneous 
nonordinary states of consciousness began to intrude, shat¬ 
tering my comfortable orientation to reality. Horrifying 
demonic figures burst into my mind at odd hours of the day 
and night. Vivid sado-masochistic scenes erupted from 
nowhe re, along with dismemberment, scatology, rape, 
incest, and a sense of satanic possession. Mv inner life 
teemed with strange image s of ax-murdere rs, rapis ts, taran ¬ 
tulas , rats, maggot s, snake s. I was deeply disturbed by the 
insistent reality of these awful images. 

After a decade of intense meditative practice during 
which I had routinely deconstructed mental activity, I 
believed that inner imagery of any kind was unrea l, nothing 
more than an amplification of physical sensations, as when 
the blanket falls off in the middle of the night, and one 
dreams of trekking through the Antarctic. Waking fantasies, 
as these episodes appeared to be, I understood to be purely 
“excretion of the mind,” something to observe, with no 
intrinsic meaning. However, these unprecedented hellish 
images continued to resist my feeble efforts of “witnessing.” 
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One of the more gruesome earlier episodes will perhaps 
exemplify what I was facing: 

Someone has me by the neck and is pounding my head on the 
ground. In a frenzy, he begins to rape me. Then he takes a butch¬ 
er's knife and cuts off my head. Black ants swarm to cover it. 
Meanwhile, he carries the body into a bedroom and excitedly 
rapes it again and again. He calls a group of friends over to join 
him ; one wants to enter from behind, the others hold the body so 
he can. They want to see the head, which they bring in, still 
crawling with ants. They stick it on the body. Trying to think 
how to get rid of the body, they decide to cut it up and put it 
down the toilet. One takes special pleasure in cutting off the 
breasts, but finds the head a problem. He laughingly plucks out 
the eyes and swallows them. Finally they decide to smash it with 
a sledgehammer, then leave it in the back yard for crows and 
dogs to demolish. 


These episodes erupted into consciousness like a film clip— 
where I was the lead character. These intrusive scenes left me 
devastated and deeply concerned about my sanity, 2 for they 
upset not only my sense of self, but my existing frames of 
reference about reality. These were not simple mental “fan¬ 
tasies/' but more like hallucinations involving both my emo¬ 


tions and my sense s. Numerous episodes like this one dis¬ 
turbed my equilibrium, my concentration, and my sleep. I 
never knew when they might arise. Initially, they seemed to 
come over me quite unexpectedly; then I began to notice the 
presence of a foreshadowing state of tension and mental con¬ 


fusion lasting for hours or even day ^ prioig bo an imaginal visi¬ 
tatio n. Once the episode passed, I would feel relieved, aslFaT 
catharsis had occurred. 


The sensation-laden images that appeared presented a 
s trange pa radox. Obviously, they frightene d and repelled me ~ 
j withtEeir creepy animality and vicious sexual violencejQ/et} 

J they also incomprehensibly attracted me through their ^ 
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intensity and the subtle luminosity of the otherworldly 
medium in which they took place. The harrowing contents 
stood in stark contrast to their numinosity of tone and color, 
resulting in a tumultuous, semiconscious meeting of extreme 
opposites that captured my interest. The accompanying ten¬ 
sion, anxiety, and horror, appalled me, yet the supernatural, 
spontaneous nature of the images, their i nsistent ethere al 
presence, as well as the distinct kinesthetic component they 
aroused, compelled my attention. I could sense, hear, and see 
these beings who seemed so inten t on entering my world. I 
was particularly intrigued by th/mamalrealm^ n which the 
scenes took place. It was vivid, but perceptually unreal; imag¬ 
inary, but ontologically tangibl e. 

A love/hate relationsh ipwith the images developed as 
I confronted an apparently irreducible tension between two 
poles of experience. If I distracted myself away from the 
revolting images (a very tempting alternative, which often 
prevailed when the imaginal scenes were too overwhelm¬ 
ing), along with them went the blossoming, life-giving, 
force—the evocative realm—in which they moved. On the 
other hand, if I pulled myself together to attend to the 
offensive story or characters, yet more intolerable episodes 
drew me into a discomforting intimacy I could barely 
endur e. For in this daimonic realm . I , mysel f, a ched a s the f j 
dismember ed child ; took delig ht in the power of the sadist; [( 
coiled, swayed, and struck as the cobra. I was no more my 
previous self, but became a devouring, poisonous, scaly crea¬ 
ture; a laughing demon bent on cruelty; a torture queen; or 
muck, slime, a grand turd. These images were usually 
accompanied by intense physical sensatio ns that added to 
their quality of being real, including sharp pains, a sense of 
strangulation, prickling or itching, putrid smells, frozen 
panic, sensual and sexual arousal, or, perhaps the worst, dis¬ 
membering disorientation. 
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An Archetypal Perspective Emerges 


Having no explanation and no one who would remotely 
understand what was happening to me, I was agitated and 
concerned for the next several years. Was I unearthing 
unspeakable childhood or “past-life” memor ies, discovering 
basiccliamcterflaws.or worse, simply losing myrnind^ Years 
later, I finally read C. G. Jung's description of the invasive 
nature of the unconscious breaking through to conscious¬ 
ness, and it so well captured these incessantly troubling 
events that it led me more deeply into his work. 


( Such invasions have something uncanny about them 
because they are irrational and incomprehensible to the 
person concerned. They bring about a momentous alter¬ 
ation of his personality since they immediately constitute 
a painful personal secret which alienates and isolates him 
/ from his surroundings. It is something that we “cannot 
I tell anybody." We are afraid of being accused of mental 
abnormality—not without reason, for much the same 
thing happens to lunatics. Even so, it is a far cry from the 
intuitive perception of such an invasion to being inun¬ 
dated by it pathologically, though the layman does not 
realize this . 3 


Excerpts like this one looked like an oasis in the desert when 
I returned to school intent on looking for some explanation 
of these experiences. As it turned out, Jungian and post-Jung- 
ian archetypal psychology offered a context I could find 
nowhere else to help me comprehend these imaginal epi¬ 
sodes. Thus, I often use Jungian terms and concepts in this 
work. While I do not subscribe to many of Jung's theories, he 
was clearly at home in the sphere of the imaginal, and his 
pioneering in the realms of intuitive perception against the 
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rational spirit of his times opened for all who have come after 
a door previously jammed shut to these invisible realities. 

Living with these intrusions and studying similar epi¬ 
sodes of others in gradual stages radically altered my original 
layman's conceptions about imaginal events. As I mentioned, 
when the disturbing images first appeared, I unsuccessfully 
tried to see them as merely clever, albeit distorted, interpreta¬ 
tions of sense data by the creative brain. Later, as my contact 
with these imaginal spheres increased, the somatic compo¬ 
nents of the images strongly suggested repressed episodes of 
my past history. Still later, the images began to resonate with 
ancestral and collective history, as in witch trials and abuse. 
Over the years, the multitude of disturbing episode s, all tak¬ 
ing place in the same real m, bigger than life, weakened any 
conviction I had about them being memories of this life or 


ot her live s, or indications of fundamental proclivities of my 
personality, including incipient psychosis. Finally, I have 
come to see the images as a reflection of a still larger realit y, 
a world loosely described a ^rchetypal^ ) * 'an_ordered^pres- 
sion of certain p rimordial essenc es" or universal constants 


revealing^themselves at all levels of existen ce. 4 Though I still 
do not eliminate the possibility that imaginal processes are 
colored by earlier events of personal life, I sense with growing 
certainty their connection to forces beyond the personal , and 
f their emergence as part of the naturaLunfolding of the far- 
ther reaches of the psyche. 

This archetypal framework for understanding these 
images formed gradually in my mind. I saw that the numi- 
nosity an d connectivity o f the im a ginal realm wens its most 
significant featu res that, over time, commanded more inter¬ 
est tha n the fl uctuating images, however disturbing. In addi- 
tion ftoo manvhmages emerged that required fantastic m eta¬ 
phoric stretches to be translated as biographical even ts. Even 
when the biograp hical^^ con- 

firmed and worked through—for instance, with some threat-| 
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ening images I came to terms with my terror of my father's 
temper—the images would subsequently reveal connections 
to ancestral or collective realms. Images of one family secret 
(ancestral), a grandfather I had never met or even known 
about began to appear; later a Hitler figure (collective) made 
a number of appearances, all emanating from a similar 
somatic source near the heart and solar plexus. Through 
events like these I arrived at an archetypal understanding of 
the images, and I came to label them “ d aimoni c" in honor of 
the visionary worl d from which they ar ise, and"tTwKlcIT 
they grant access. 


The Daimonic 

Artists, poets, visionaries, depth psychologists, and religious 
mystics are a few who have journeyed into this imaginal 
world and have begun to map its geography. These pioneers 
tell us that images speak uniquely the language of both the 
senses and the mind. However, we usually experiencejj^eir 
instinctual and mental components separately_J^dsgAa 
dragon, for instance, in our mind's eye; or wdQee/jlike a 
dragon. For a truly archetypal or daimonic—transformative, 
numinous, awe-inspiring—event both aspects of the ima^e 
must come together . 

The Greeks called the daimon the intermediary between 
god and human, the guardian spirit assigned at birth, con¬ 
necting Heaven and Barth. 5 Messages were delivered in both 
directions by the daimons, permitting a correspondence 
between the human and the divine that otherwise could not 
have taken place. Archetypal psychologist James Hillman 
also characterizes daimons as guardian spirit s, powers with 
claims to be recognized religiously. 6 It is through these fig¬ 
ures, he says, that the transcendent becomes immanen t. The 
daimons facilitate the incarnation'of soul into the physical 
body. They might even be called “ ensoule d" or soul images. 
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They purify and irradiate the physical, increasing their 
sphere of operations to include the sphere of the subtle body, 
which will be discussed in the next chanter. Daimonic events 
are also agents of cha nge. When we hgtjj seeCanB\ feel the 
dragon breathing its hot breath upon us, we have entered 
fully into daimonic imaginal reality. Once we enter there, 
soulwork begins and we emerge changed. Pieces of our iden¬ 
tity get sheared off and new qualities are absorbed through 
contact with these daimons of the imaginal world. 

T hese radical encounters with the daimonic stimulate 
l aboos^ those sacred unknowables that combine fear and 
loathing withS fa teful a ttractiveness. 7 Since they require open 
instinctive channel s (bodily receptivity) for their assimila¬ 
tion, they especially activate taboos associated with sensa¬ 
tion, feeling, and instinct. The daimons will activate the full 
range of feeling—aggression, rage, fear, sexuality, repulsion, 
sensuality, power, sadness—and bring to awareness what 
has been previously denied. In theory, bot h the ment al (ver¬ 
bal and visual) and instinct ual (feeling, sensation) aspects of 
the image should command equal attentio n as it emerges 
into awareness, but a long-standing cultural hostility toward 
the instincts mitigates strongly against acceptance of the 
body energies. 

In addition, it is important to note that most early 
explorers of the imaginal terrain were heavily influenced by 
the prevailing attitudes that favored the mind and devalued 
the body. This bias skewed their insights, methods, and con¬ 
clusions about the imaginal, leaving us with reams of infor¬ 
mation about the psychic or mental aspect of the image and 
nearly nothing about its bodily impact. Thus the instinctual 

s—how they make u s feel — 
portantly, when we block 
acceptance of the bodily aspect of the daimons, we limit their 
impact and our access to the ecstatic potential they contain. 


ramifications of daimonic imag e; 
are little understood. Most im 
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The Sacred Union 

The title of C. G. Jung's culminating work introduces an 
important term for understanding daimonic experiences— 
Mysterium Coniunctionis, Latin for "sacred union.” The sacred 
union was the process he thought lay at the center of inner 
life. He referred tc/three)distinct stages 8 of the imaginal 
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destructive side of these psychic unions was called th tfoigredo ) 
by the early alchemists. Chaos, uncertainty, disillusionment, 
depression, despair, or madness prevail during these liminal 
times of “making death.” The images surrounding these 
/ * nner experiences of darkness and dying (the most difficult 
f aspects were called mortificatio) may constit ute ou r culture's 
ruling tabo o. We just do not see that in any r^ltiorislii^some 
form of death follows naturally after periods of intense 
involvement, whether it be with a person, a place, or a proj¬ 
ect. This concept shed a beacon of meaning on the horren¬ 
dous imagery that initially aroused my interest in the imagi- 
nal. Did this daimonic explosion announce what the 
alc hemists iden tified as the . beginning of a stage of inner 
unio n*?- Was I perhaps in the throes of a classic black or 
nigredo experience 1 ?- At first I thought it must be so, but more 
about that later. 

Most depth psychological work focuses on the first of 
these three stages: bringing the unconscious image to aware¬ 
ness. Anyone familiar with depth therapy will recognize this 
stage of insight in which one confronts previously uncon¬ 
scious aspects of the self: This is a disillusioning process 
whose hallmark is a gradual increase in self-knowledge. Jung 
wrote prodigiously on this subject and, pathfinder that he 
was, discovered techniques to uncover these unconscious 
imaginal realms. He developed methods we take for granted 
today such as active imagination and the use of the expres¬ 
sive arts—painting, dancing, sculpting, song—to bring the 
autonomous imagery of the psyche into awareness in emo¬ 
tionally vivid, differentiated, and comprehensible form. 

In comparison with the first stage of psychological 
/ transformation, little has been written that addresses the 
sec ond aspect of the sacred uni on. Jung associateTtKis stage 
oTumonwitli the integration ot psychological insights into 
daily living. He also examined Dorn's alchemical instructions 
in his Mysterium Coniunctionis . n Yet, therapists and laymen 
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alike still stumble over the problem of the integration of self- 
knowledge, putting what we learn in therapy into practice, 
and we know surprisingly little about it. I believe that when 
the body opens to the imaginal soul, imagery of a new level 
of intensity—daimonic imagery—arises, combining the 
erotic with the destructive. Our fear of this volatile realm, 
along with the traditional disregard of the body as integral to 
the unfolding of mental and spiritual life reveals two central 
reasons for our ignorance. Even though we are beginning to 
recognize the importance o^fKebod^^ve must overcome a 
long history of disdain before we can fully acknowledge its 
ce ntral ro le in a meaningful, rich, inner life that opens on to 
the invisible realities we normally consign to religion or to 
the"spifituarwbBH*.nrKope this study contributes to dissolv- 
ing that disdain. 


The Dark Mother as Daimon 


Another reason that so few writers have focused on the 
body's role in the mind/body equation reflects a cultural 
rejection of the “dark si de” of Nature— Mother Nature, that 
is. Taboo instinctual energies associated with daimonic 
images correspond to the dark side of Nature. The Dark 
Mother disturbs us both on account of her darkness and on 
account of her “feminine" traits. Whether witch, harpie, or 
siren, she embodies dynamic energies that include eros. sexu- 

■ Ii mri mi —MfcJ * «taM» 7 *SWBB«w» 

ality , birth, death, and destructio n. These potent, instinctual, 
relational realities represented by Dark Mother Nature 
inspire our resistance. Our Western culture has long looked 
to the image of the male hero for guidance. The hero's quest 
is still the culture's guiding myth. Therefore, if as some 
believe, an androgynous figure drenched in erotic intensity, may 
be arising to replace him , 12 it is no wonder we are disturbed. 
FerKaps with"meeruption of daimonic experiences we are 
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facing more than a revolution in our individual psyche, we 
are facing a major revolution in our culture. 

Indeed, the data collected here shows that once the dai- 
monic image has emerged from the depths and established 
itself in consciousness, it eventually strives toward a state of 
union with the body, strongly charged with erotic and sexual 
overtones. That is why, when I discovered that Jung places 
the mystical marriage symbol at the heart of his conception 
of the psyche, I seized on it to elucidate the “bodily conjunc¬ 
tion.” Though the accounts I include here stake more modest 
claims, reports of this level of experience, characterized by 
fervid inner unions and deaths, can be found in Christian 
mysticism, especially in the writings of the bridal mystics, 
such as John of the Cross; in shamanic literature; in accounts 
of the pre-Hellenic mysteries; in reports from LSD sessions; 
and in the myths of the dalliances of gods and goddesses 
with mortals. All signal the dignity and beauty of the Diony¬ 
sian, passionate elements of life associated with darkness and 
the body that have been long eclipsed in our culture in favor 
of the more rational, light-drenched Apollonian ideal. 

The implications for our inner life of this shift from an 
emphasis on the light side of Nature's processes to a more 
balanced view that honors her dark, hidden aspects, are only 
now beginning to be observed and documented. It is my con- 
tention that the energies of this dark, at once destructive and 
erotic, principle are rooted in the body. When they come in 
the form of the daimon, they provide what has been a long 
missing ingredient in tj^unfolding of human potentialities. 
At the stage of thi* ^union)of bod^ an d^maginal soul when 
we must physically assimilate insights in order to effect any 
fundamental, lasting change in character and vision—dark 
daimonic Jorc.es_a ppear to bridge the gap between body and 
soul, inviting our engagement. 

Without the embrace of our own rejected darkness we 
may come to understand the forces moving our souls, but we 
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cannot act on this new understanding of ourselves. We are 
doomed to talk psychobabble, unchanged for all our spiritual, 
therapeutic, and creative efforts; except perhaps for our 
expanded vocabulary about our motivations, moods, emo¬ 
tions, and impulses. Assimilating—embracing—the daimons, 
we open ourselves to truly embody our best moments, living 
our truths instead of merely espousing them. Human beings 
seem to have the unique potential of living in two w orlds— 
the materi^andjhe spiritual. When we embrace the forbid- 
den imagery or the daimomc ; we gain a more balan ced vision 
i nto the pote nt in visible realities behind the seemingly solid 
life of the senses we usually live. 


An Erotic Solution: Embrace the Daimon 

When we unite with the daimonic image, we allow the image 
to transform, to thoroughly—alchemically—alter our sense 
of self. Now this is really living at the edge, although it does 
not necessarily seem so at the time and is usually approached 
with no small amount of trepidation. Still, the unitive proc¬ 
ess I discuss here is not really a loss of self, but a sort of “cel¬ 
lular" metamorphosis. It is subtly somatic, producing eva¬ 
nescent sensations seemingly within the depths of the bones, 
muscles, and guts—involving psychological death and 
rebirth. This is a powerful metamorphosis in which we lose 
our old, limited identity and drop into some new, previously 
unknown sense of who we are. In these moments we are the 
butterfly emerging from its cocoon. Webster's Dictionary 
defines metamorphosis as “change by supernatural means in 
an animal subsequent to birth or hatching." 13 The imaginal 
world abounds in a dynamic interplay of the animal erotic, 
creative, and destructive energies of change. Abandon the 
familiar, all who enter here. 
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As I have mentioned, while we are beginning to recog¬ 
nize the centrality of the erotic impulse to unite in the physi¬ 
cal as well as the imaginal world, 14 few seem to realize the 
dark implications of this revelation. The erotic attraction 
compelling union brings pain as well as delight. It precipi¬ 
tates periods of liminality or transition, when we feel pushed 
to our limits and must confront despair, depression, or disso¬ 
ciation. This dying of old psychic forms always precedes the 
delights of daimonic union. Our tendency will naturally be 
to distract ourselves at all costs—rather than face the sensa¬ 
tions and insights carried on these waves of dying. By contin¬ 
uing to allow ourselves to be distracted rather than attending 
to and assimilating these messengers of joy and pain, we 
avoid allowing ourselves to experience the connection between 
life and death, between union and separation, that is so cen¬ 
tral to a vivid inner life. We dry up on ourselves, rigidify, stop 
living. 

The dark fact of psychic life merits our full attention. If 
we want to encourage our depths to unfold into conscious¬ 
ness, we need to learn to open to the sensations, emotions, 
and vulnerabilities of the daimon’s embrace. The taboo 
drives of sex, aggression, and power integral to this realm 
contain keys to this strange relational world of ongoing 
unions and separations that we find on the imaginal plane. 
As we discuss the nature of the daimonic reunion of the soul 
with the body, we will continue to return to the key mystery 
of relationship itself, a mystery difficult for our minds to 
grasp, but self-evident to the soul in us. To unlock its full 
transformational mysteries, relationship requires us to meet 
its imperatives of strife, destruction, and parting, as well as 
its creative, dissolving joy. 

It seems that we can no longer afford to shun these 
parts of ourselves or the world around us. The time has come 
to welcome the daimons of the night and the underworld 
into the upperworld of our day. Connect! From its most 
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recent emergence early in this century in Jungian thought, 
the archetypal image of the sacred union is now pressing for 
a deeper relationship with us. Eros calls! We cannot afford to 
turn away. In our time, union—connection—is becoming a 
practical and not merely a theoretical imperative. We need to 
be more wise, more expansive people who see into the deep 
levels of our commonality with all living beings if we are to 
avert the threat of nuclear or environmental extinction under 
which we all live. 

Our first responsibility—trite as it may seem—rests 
with ourselves. We must embrace our night selves, the undis¬ 
closed basement of the mind, those recessed corners where 
we find the spiders, the mice, the garbage, and the cat's old 
dung. The screams and shames of our early life, as well as the 
unlived tendencies of our ancestors, all reside here. Here one 
may also open a well-covered door to the divine. This study 
aims to disclose some of these imaginal corners of the mind. 
In their exposure they reveal the unexpected, a gold interior, 
we might say, at the center of the bleakness they seem at 
first to present. 

Chapters 2 to 4 mainly define terminology and lay a 
theoretical foundation for the material in the rest of the 
book. They may be skipped by those more interested in the 
daimonic encounters and methods for working with the sub¬ 
tle body. I call your attention to chapter 10, which unites 
theory and data in describing the stages we go through as 
image incarnates. 

What I hope to contribute is a personal, subjective por¬ 
trait, supported by other reports, of what I believe is an 
impersonal, collective phenomenon pressing upon us. The 
data used for this study were gathered over eight years, princi¬ 
pally from my own experiences and from work with clients. 
I have included examples from clinical literature to help elu¬ 
cidate certain points in the discussion of the material. I wrote 
this book first for myself, driven by a need to understand the 
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daimonic as it burst into my previously well-ordered life, a 
need to bring clarity to the chaos within. I continued to write 
in order to bring this underworld material to light for a larger 
audience. Finally, I rewrote for anyone who recognizes these 
psychic fragments of bestiality, violence, and strangeness as 
their own, for those who wonder whether to flee or to 
explore this territory, and for those who accuse their defects 
of character, history, or ill-fated stars for bringing forth such 
monstrosities of the mind. I tell a story intertwined with a 
theory whose time, I believe, has come. I hope this book will 
satisfy in some degree our need, both logical and irrational, 
to better come to terms with these possessing forces we have 
so compulsively banned from our lives so we can ultimately 
recognize their inherent delight. 
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difficulty here, however, is that no one knows how this paradoxical whole- 
ness [achieved in the reunion with the body] of man can ever be realize d 
—[it is] an apparently insoluble task and faces the psychologist with 
questions which he can answer only with hesitation and uncertainty ...” 
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